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THE SOUNDS OF R. 



No ELEMENT of speech is pronounced so 
variously, both in dialects and by individ- 
uals, as the letter R. Phoneticians differ in 
their analysis of the sound, so that thei'e is 
special need of a better understanding of the 
phonetic effect intended to be represented 
by R. The sound actually heard is some- 
times as gentle as a quiet sigh, and some- 
times as harsh as the rattle of a locomotive. 
The fundamental organic action from which 
all the varieties of R are derived, is simply a 
frictional emission of voice between two sur- 
faces in the breath channel. The strength 
of the fricative effect depends on the degree 
of pressure of the breath, and also on the 
yielding, or the resistant, character of the 
surfaces employed. The pendulous part of 
the soft palate — the uvula — flutters bodily 
under a very moderate pressure ; the tongue 
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yields to a greater pressure; the lips to a 
greater still. But mthout such vibration 
of the whole organ — which requires perfect 
organic laxity — the breath can produce an 
audible friction at the point of approxima- 
tion of any two organs. This mere approxi- 
mation of the tongue to the palate is the 
characteristic of the R-sound in English. 
The breath does not shake the tongue bod- 
ily, but it acts only on the edges of the 
properly adjusted organ. The sound thus 
corresponds, in kind, to that of z, zh, w, 
ory. 

Sometimes the degree of approximation 
between the organs is so slight and distant, 
that it creates no friction; but still, the 
breath is moulded by the channel through 
which it passes, and in this way suggests 
the eifect of closer modification. This dis- 
tant approximation is also characteristic of 
one of the R-sounds in English. 

To give an idea of the diversity of effect 
associated with the articulation of R, the fol- 
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lowing varieties are noted from the actual 
utterances of speakers : 

1 . Glottal R : — a slight emission of voice 

without any organic intercep- 
tion ; — a vowel effect. 

2. Glottal R : — a throaty huskiness of voice 

— the sound of Arabic ain; 
also, when prolonged, the 
sound heard in groaning. 

3. Glottal R : — interception of the breath by 

means of the epiglottis, with 
vibration of the latter ;^the 
sound of snarling. 

4. Guttural R : — contraction of the passage 

between the back of the 
tongue and the soft palate ; — 
Pai'isian R. 

5. Guttural R : — interception of the breath 

by means of the uvula, with 
vibration of the latter; — 
Northumbrian burr; French 
R grasseye. 
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6. Palatal R : — contraction of the passage 

between the top of the 
tongue and the roof of the 
mouth ; — a sound resembling 
y, heard in the United States, 
as in "stah-y8," star, 

7. Lingual R : — a slight raising of the point 

of the tongue to form a non- 
fricative channel between the 
tongue and the palate ; — En- 
glish R final. 

8. Lingual R : — contraction of same chan- 

nel, with friction over the 
point of the tongue ; English 
R initial. 

9. Lingual R : — vibration of the whole fore- 

part of the tongue ; — Scottish 
R ; Spanish R. 

10. Lingual R: — inversion of the tongue 

within the palatal arch — 
giving a muffled indefinite 
quality to the articulation. 
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11. Lingual R: — advancement of the tongue 

^ to or between the teeth ; — a 
sound resembling th. 

12. Lingual R : — modification of lingual R by 

guttural friction. 

1 3. Lingual R : — Modification of lingual R by 

rounding of the lips. 

14. Labial R: — substitution of labial for 

lingual action, giving R the 
effect of 10. 

All these varieties will be seen to be re- 
sults of only one organic action — namely, 
emission of breath, with more or less press- 
ure and friction, between two surfaces at 
different parts of the mouth. 

A trilling or rattling vibration is popu- 
larly associated with R. This is the regular 
form of the element in North Britain and 
Ireland, where the R has the effect of a syl- 
lable ; as in world^ harrrij mourn, pronounced 

wor-rld, har-rm, mour-rn. 
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The trills involve a strong pressure of 
breath, and consequent harshness of effect; 
in contrast to which is the form of R, de- 
scribed in No. 1, above, as of simple vowel 
quality; as in the words rise^ round^ pro- 
nounced 

dise^ 9oimd, 

A similar vocalic effect is also used for R 
wherever it is not followed by a vowel ; as 
in here, her, care, car, fire, store, tour, are, 
war. The syllable-like quality of this sound 
is most distinctly felt after the '^ high " 
vowel e, because of the narrowness of the 
oral cavity for that vowel, as compared with 
the large cavity for R; and the syllabic 
effect is least manifest after the "low" 
vowel ah, because the mouth-cavity for that 
vowel is so nearly the same as that for R. 

In early English, R was always trilled, as 
it continues to be in Scotland, where most of 
the characteristics of early English are still 
prevalent. But in modern English the trills 
have been softened away, wherever R fol- 
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lows a vowel, until little is left of the R but 
its vowel quality. We are accustomed to 
the entire omission of R in negro speech — 
where do and sto are all that we hear for 
door and store; but in educated utterance 
there is some phonetic effect left in R, even 
where it is least manifest. 

Such delicate shades of sound are the dis- 
tinguishing marks of refinement in pronun- 
ciation; and they should be carefully pre- 
served by teachers, and by writers on the 
subject. Instead of this we find what may 
be called white "nigger speech" — so far as 
R is concerned, — actually prescribed by cer- 
tain purveyors of instruction in national 
utterance. 

In a book recently published in England, 
the learner is taught that in such words as 
farm^ serve, lord, prayer, weird, &c., the R 
IS silent! Had the statement been that 
the sound of consonant R is not heard, it 
would have been correct, but the R is cer- 
tainly not "silent." It has a phonetic effect 
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of its own, soft and vowel-like, but a quality 
wanting which, the words would not have 
their characteristic pronunciation. 

That there may be no mistake as to the 
teaching in the work referred to, the reader 
is specifically told that the words 

arms and lord 
are exactly the same to the ear as the words 

ahns and laud. 
This is a matter which any unprejudiced ear 
is competent to decide. In the meantime, — 
to let one assertion balance another, — I dis- 
tinctly affirm that the words alms and armSj 
laud and lord, are not precisely the same 
phonetically. The difference is slight and 
worth studying, but there is an audible 
distinction; and a professed teacher who 
ignoi-es it is not a safe guide for other 
peo})le's ears and tongues. 

The elements known as "glides" — first 
introduced in the classifications of "Visible 
Speech" — although subordinate to vowels 
and consonants — because derived from 
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them — are really of prime importance in 
the discriminations of phonetics. R, as in 

is a glide ; and it is one of the most frequent 
in the language, because every R at the end 
of a syllable has this non-fricative, vowel- 
like sound. 

All the recognized English glides are ap- 
proximations either to the closest vowels, ee 
and oOj or to the most open vowel ah. 
These glides are heard in the words 
die .... approximately, dah-ee 
hoy .... " baw-ee 

now .... " nah-oo 

here .... " he-ar 

But many more glides are used than are 
represented in writing. When an English 
mouth pronounces the words 

say, knoiv, 
we hear glides which reveal the nationality 
of the speaker. The Anglican habit ends 
the namersound of A with a glide towards 
the sound of ee; and the name-sound of O 
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with a glide towards the sound of oo. Thus 

say-ee, know-oo. 
The presence or absence of these glides will 
show, in most cases, whether the speaker is 
or is not "to the manner born." 

Of course, however, the characteristics of 
any nationality may be acquired, or may be 
thrown oflF, by students of the niceties of 
phonetics. Just as music may be trans- 
posed to a diflFerent key by the altei*ation 
of certain notes, so, speech may be dialectic- 
ally changed by the addition or omission of 
glides, or by minute alterations in the forma- 
tion of certain elements. 

Now, what is the sound of R which so 
baffles discrimination, by a writer who might 
be presumed to be a qualified observer? 
For examination, let us magnify the sound, 
as in a microscope, by prolonging it. First, 
let us put alms and laud under the micro- 
scope : 

a {l)nis 

lau d 
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Here there is no R, because the vowels re- 
main unchanged until stopped by the suc- 
ceeding consonants. 

Now let us put arms and lord under the 
microscope : 

a {9r)ms 

lo {9r)d 

Here, between the vowels and the succeed- 
ing consonants, is interposed a gliding con- 
nective sound, so that the vowels are not 
stopped by the consonants, but their quality 
is gradually changed by a lift of the tongue, 
so as to verge towards, but not quite reach, 
the position for R. This is all the sound 
that E, has, in modern English, before any 
consonant, or when final in a word. But it 
is something more than nothing; and 
something that is essential to the correct ut- 
terance of any word containing E, in these 
positions. 

This vowelized R is a vestige of the 
stronger element which was undoubtedly 
prominent in our speech at an earlier stage ; 
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and, — rather than eliminate this vestige, — 
we should conserve it and strengthen it, for 
the sake of its energetic influence on our na- 
tional speech. In fact, we find, even now, 
that E, refuses to be entirely vowelized in 
the current of fervid oratory. The tongue 
unwittingly rises from its passive condition 
to take a firmer grip on the elusive sound 
of E. Give, then, no countenance to the 
"white nigger-speeCh " which would de- 
prive us altogether of the valuable expres- 
siveness of this element. The omission of 
the R-sound, as indicated by the writer be- 
fore quoted, is, at best, a vulgarism. 

Among the sounds of R, may be reckoned 
the influence of R upon other sounds. The 
mouth-cavity being veiy large, any closer 
vowel preceding R is, as it were, stretched 
at the point of junction, so as to assimilate 
with R. Thus, a pure e is with difficulty 
pronounced before R ; and a pure a is never, 
in Anglican usage, heard before R, but a is 
stretched to eh^ as in azV, chair ^ &c. Com- 
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pare ail with azr, and chain with chair ^ and 
the difference due to R will be at once rec- 
ognized. So, too, the vowels o and oo^ be- 
fore R, have a more open formation than 

usual ; as in 

old ore 

pool poor 

These widened sounds of o and oo are dis- 
tinctly different from the sound of aw ; yet, 
in the book before referred to, the words 

drawer and shore 
are said to have the same vowel; and the 

words 

your and yore 

are also classed as identical in sound. Thus 

the words 

draiuer, your^ shore 

are " phoneticized " into 

draiver^ yawer, shaiver ! 
These words are, indeed, often so pro- 
nounced in dialectic speech, but the Science 
of Phonetics must be retrograding instead of 
advancing when, in an 

"Introductory Science Text-book," 
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such diflFerences can be ignored, and such 
negligences cited as examples of correct 
usage. 

All short vowels stop sharply on conso- 
nant R, as on other consonants ; as in 

parrot^ very, spirit, sorry, hurry ; 

but long vowels take on the connective glide 
even before consonant R; as in 

ivea{9)'ry, fcii{9)-ry, ivi{9)-ry, go(9yry, 

fti(9yry. 

These glides before consonant E, are not 
genei'ally heard in America, but, instead, the 
vowels, whether long or short, are stopped 
by R. Thus: 

we-ry^fa-ry, tvi-ry, go-ry, fi7-ry. 

The vowel quality inherent in the mouth- 
cavity of R is that of e in her. Conse- 
quently in such words as 

/irm, yearn 

— which have the same vowel sound as in 
her — the R has the effect of lengthening the 
syllable, by making it contain two sounds of 
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the same vowel. Let us put these words 
under the microscope : 

firm = f9,,. {9r)in 
yearn = 3/9 .. . {9r)n 
Test this further by analyzing the syllable 

word. 
If the R were "silent'' the vowel would 
be sharply stopped by the consonant d. 
Thus : 

ivo d. 

But the true pronunciation interposes a 
glide between the vowel and the d. Thus : 

wo (d7')d. 

In forming this smooth transitional R, the 
tongue is very slightly lifted from the bed of 
the jaw ; so that, when a vowel follows the 
R, the consonant sound of that letter is also 
developed. Thus : 

fear = y<^(^^') 

fearing = fe(9r)-ring 

There is a tendency among many speakers 
to finish other " low " vowels with this lift 
of the tongue ; the consonant R being thus 
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inadvertently interpolated between two 
words ; as in 

Is 2^ctpct{r) at home ? 

Pennsylvania(r) avenue. 

I saiv[r) it all. 

For practical purposes in pronunciation, 

two sounds of R must be recognized : the 

stronger of which occurs only before a 

vowel, the weaker after a vowel. The 

mouth-cavity of a sequent vowel furnishes 

the requisite space for organic vibration — 

• 

hence, consonant R precedes a vowel; while 
the absence of a sequent vowel-cavity pre- 
vents vibration. Initial R may thus have 
any degree of trilling, while R, final or fol- 
lowed by a consonant, has no trill. 

But IT STILL HAS A RECOGNIZABLE QUALITY 

as it softly glides after the preceding vowel. 
One may therefore speak of taking 

arms 
without suspicion of taking 

alms! 
Nice distinctions, like those which are the 
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subject of this paper, are of no importance 
where mere intelligibility is concerned — as, 
for example, in the speech of the deaf. In 
such cases very wide diflFerences may be dis- 
regarded. But, in the study of phonetics, 
the most minute varieties require to be dis- 
tinguished; because what, in one case, may 
be a distinction with but little diflFerence, 
may, in another case, become a very shib- 
boleth. 

I make no apology for introducing so 
small a topic to your attention. In a prac- 
tical subject, nothing is too small to be 
investigated. The whole organism of speech 
is but small ; and the diflFerences of organic 
action from which the greatest elementary 
distinctions result are, in actual measure- 
ment, exceedingly small. 

The sounds of R, with all their diflFer- 
ences — rough, smooth, guttural, lingual, 
labial, definite, indefinite — are only one in 
kind ; l)ut we must recognize the eflFects in 
their faintest as well as in their strongest 
forms. 



